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Born in 1966, Pierre Barras is a 


journalist with a passion for the 


history of the automobile. From the 


town of Porrentruy in the Canton of 
Jura, Switzerland, it is no surprise 
that he took an interest in his fellow. 
Jurassian, Louis Chevrolet, tirelessly 
scouring the Swiss, French and 
American archives for information. 
“The Louis Chevrolet Adventure” is 
his first book. 
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by Juan Manuel Fangio 


Fangio — the most 
legendary driver in the 
history of car racing — 

five times world champion. 


Preface 


BE AGE 


, a big name in the automobile world — is a real 


Cfy elebrating the memory of Louis Chevrolet — such 


KY pleasure for me. | am delighted, also, to add these 
words at the publishers’ request. We owe a great deal to 
Louis Chevrolet, who was a pioneer in his field. His many 
successes in his sporting career, his genius and skill in mechan- 
ics enabled him to create a car bearing his own name, and 
gained him such a reputation that we still benefit from his 
talent today. 

As a young racing driver, | customised a Chevrolet 1940 for 
racing, with the help of my friends in the village of Balcarce. | 
won my first major race in this car: Buenos Aires-Lima- 
Buenos Aires. A 9500-kilometre track across plains and moun- 


tains. Now that was something to remember! 
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It was behind the wheel of this very car that I won my first 
Argentine road-racing championship in 1940. That title also 
represented the first success of the Chevrolet brand in my 
country. Today, that car is proudly preserved in my museum, 
alongside two other Chevrolets built in 1939. I raced those cars 
too, and was lucky enough to win! 


So, as you see, the Chevrolet brand is closely linked to my 
racing victories. he great success that Chevrolet cars have had 
in South American competitions has had an impact around the 
world. | have a steadfast attachment to Chevrolet. So it was 
quite natural for me to include the Chevrolet brand in the first 
car sales business that | managed for several years in Balcarce. 

Finally, I would dearly love this book to serve as an example 
to younger generations throughout the world. 


Juan Manuel Fangio 
posing in front of 

a Chevrolet 1928 — 

the first car he ever raced. 
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FROM BONFOL TO THE NEW WORLD 


Birthplace of 

Louis Chevrolet, 

at 22a rue du Grenier, 
La Chaux-de-Fonds. 
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FROM BONFOL 
TO THE NEW WORLD 


4 n the twenty-fifth of December, eighteen 

seventy eight, at half past ten at night, 

Louis Joseph Chevrolet, the legitimate son of 
Joseph Félicien Chevrolet, clock-maker and of Marie Anne 
Angeline, née Mahon, of Beurnevésin, his wife, was born at 
La Chaux-de-Ponds, 22 rue du Grenier”. Could the Swiss reg- 
istrar who signed at the bottom of this routine birth certificate 
have known that this baby, to whom he had just given an offi- 
cial existence, would throw the 
whole of the car industry in the 
twentieth century into turmoil ? 
Apparently not. 

Louis Chevrolet was born in 
the world capital of clock- 
making, just a few years before 
Blaise Cendrars and Charles- 
Edouard = Jeanneret, __ better 
known as Le Corbusier. These 
three great men all had extraor- 
dinary careers yet their paths 
never crossed. And yet they had 
one thing in common ~ the fact 
that none of them graduated 
from university! Incredible as 
this may seem today, the fire- 
brand writer, the brilliant car- 
maker and the avant-garde architect made their names purely 
through their talent and not through degrees! But this hap- 
pened in an age when everything still remained to be done. 

If Louis was born at La Chaux-de-Fonds, it was purely by 
chance. A short return to basics is required. The canton of Jura 
(at the time part of the canton of Berne) in Switzerland, was 
home to two branches of the Chevrolet clan, those who lived 
at Lugnez and those who lived at Bonfol, two neighbouring 
villages. Louis Chevrolet’s family came from Bonfol, a little vil- 
lage in the Porrentruy — Ajoie — region between Vendlincourt 
and Beurnevésin, a stone’s throw from the French border (with 
the département of Haut-Rhin and the province of Franche- 


Comté). Bonfol is mainly known today for its craft potteries, 
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4 tradition that dates back several centuries (it has an interest- 
ing museum dedicated to pottery). Nothing at first sight 
differentiates this peaceful locality from the other little neigh- 
bouring communities, except for one small detail, but one that 
is particularly important today in the hearts of all the villagers. 
On 5" August 1853 Joseph Félicien Chevrolet was born. 
Who was he? None other than the father of Louis Chevrolet. 
On 1* May 1876, he married Marie Anne Mahon, born at 
Charmoille on 3™ October 1850, who lived in Beurnevésin. 
Joseph Chevrolet was obliged to marry her as she was several 
months pregnant. A few weeks after their marriage, their first 
son, Alfred Edouard, was born in Bonfol. 

In the nineteenth century, the people of the Ajoie earned 
their living mainly from agriculture although this did not pro- 
vide enough for all of the population to live on. The least 
fortunate were journeymen. Industry had a_ precarious 
foothold. Various attempts ended with crushing defeats. In 
1842, Choffat, the Prefect, who was concerned with improv- 
ing the lot of his population, tried to give Porrentruy an 
industry that would enable the young to stay in their own 
region. He encouraged the establishment of the clock-making 
industry which developed little by little. Small workshops 
opened in several communities of the Ajoie, as well as 
in Porrentruy. The Annuaire administratif commercial et 
industriel, a business directory for 1855-1856, listed as many 
as twelve clock-makers in the village of Bonfol alone. Joseph 
Chevrolet, the father of Louis, fitted escapements. At the time, 
watches were manufactured using the “établissage” system, a 
process that involved 150 separate parts or operations each of 
which completed the preceding one (work based on “the 
division of labour”). An escapement is one such component, 
part of the movement of a watch, and fitting it consists of 
adapting and assembling the parts of the escapement in such a 
way as to ensure that they work correctly in the watch. Most 
of the people who worked in the workshops had no vocational 
training and often only knew how to perform a single opera- 
tion, sometimes two or three, but rarely more. When people 
were hired, they learned on the job, they were just happy to be 


able to earn a living. 
c 


Louis as a baby. 


RUE 
LOOIS - JOSEPH - CHEVROLET 


CONSTRUCTEUR D’ AUTOMOBILES 


‘AE ALA CHAUX - DE - FORDS EM 1878 


The town of La Chaux-de-Fonds is proud 


of its famous son. 


Bonfol at the beginning of 


the century, the village from 
which Louis Chevrolet 
family came, and where he 


spent part of his childhood. 


The village of Bonfol 

is mainly known for its 
craft pottery. 

Potter at work in 1902. 
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For many of these natives of the Jura, 
the future, the Eldorado, was La Chaux- 
de-Fonds, considered to be the “capital” 
of clock-making. It had not yet become 
the prosperous city that it is today, but 
its expansion was phenomenal. This “vil- 
lage” that had 13,000 inhabitants in 
1850 had over 22,000 by 1880! Of 
the 12,000 people in employment over 
6,000 worked in clock-making and 
watch-making. People came from all 
over Switzerland to find work in the 
numerous workshops in the city where 
proper training would be given. 

Joseph Chevrolet was even less resist- 
ant to the temptations of La Chaux-de- 
Fonds because clock-making was experi- 
encing a deep depression. He left Bonfol 
in the autumn of 1876 with his wife and 
first child, Alfred, who was then barely 
three months old. On 6" October, the La 
Chaux-de-Fonds residents’ police issued 
the family with a residence permit. The 
couple set up home at 22a rue du 
Grenier (the house was demolished in 
1959). As an aside, the site is currently occupied by a block of 
flats, but the ground floor houses a regional employment office 
that helps the unemployed. What an irony for the man who 
made his name — and still does — by giving work to hundreds 
of thousands of people in the United States and throughout 
the world. 

Once the crisis was over, the Chevrolet family returned to 
Bonfol where the father again found work. For many readers, 
this fact will not seem particularly significant. But it must be 
stressed that it was long believed that the Chevrolet family 
never returned to their region of origin and that they emigrated 
directly to France. It is indeed surprising that this part of the 
famous driver's life story was unknown for so long since there 


was no lack of evidence. This is where the invaluable document 
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CzC SALES CORPORATION 


GENERAL MOTORS BLUILOING 
BROADWAY AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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AND STEEL BALLS 
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2595 Lakewood Blvd., One of the very rare 
Detroit, Michigan, Res! 4, a ¢ 
Poe, ERE writings by Louis Chevrolet. 
The pioneer confirms 
his origins in the Jura. 
Mr. Edward F. Waukon, 


216 Vanderveer St., 
Eiddletom, Ohio, 


My dear Ur. Naukom: 


I reoeived yours of Decenber 18th and was 
very pleased to read the Swiss history translation that you sent 
me and for which I thank you very much. 


As you said, I have always been proud of 
Switzerland, although I did not know much of its glorious history 
having left it when my parents moved to France in 1386, I was 
then about Tk years old. You and I have very close birth dates, 
mine being on the 25th of December 1878 just twenty years and one 
doy after yours, I was born in La Chaur de Fond, but my folks 
moved from there when I was six wests old and went back to their ow 
native town of Bonfol and Beurnsvessin ( Berne ) which thsy left to 
go to Beaune ( Cote D'or ) France, where I was educsted and then 
came to Amarica in 1900, 


You addressed ¥$ your letter to rs at tho 
Chavrolet Motar Company end they forwarded it to =, ss I have not 
bean connscted with the Coupany for quite some tins. 


I em returning to you tha newspaper clivping 
{nu regerd to the Gasogens - Imbert that you seat ma, 


Agein thanking you end with oy best personal 
regards, I am 


PirreeA eRe Pmre 


w occas y 
bani: a flair. oe nen Soon fy, 
af . <= is 
zx Le:82 Loui$ Chevrolet 
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comes in that was sent by Louis Chevrolet in 1935 to another 


Swiss man who had settled in the United States. To quote from 

Joseph Chevrolet had a small 

: j clock-making workshop 

says “As you said, I have always been proud of Switzerland, but — at 22 rue Maufoux in Beaune. 


the most interesting passages in the letter, Louis Chevrolet 


I do not know much about its glorious 


history, because my parents moved 


AW 


TA 


to France in 1886 when I was aged 


about seven and a half (...) I was born at 


Zz. 


La Chaux-de-Fonds, but when I was six 
weeks old the family moved back to their 
native village of Bonfol and Beurnevésin 
(Berne), which we left for Beaune (in 
Burgundy) in France, where I was 
brought up and from whence I left for 
the United States in 1900 (...)”. Apart 
from this document, other facts prove 


that Louis Chevrolet indeed spent his 


childhood in the Ajoie. In fact, the 
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family increased in size. The children were recorded in 
the Bonfol and Beurnevésin registers of births. Thus, on 
31* July 1881, Fanny Angéline was born. She was soon 
followed by Berthe Léonie who saw the light of day on 
23" January 1883, but this time in Beurnevésin, to which the 
family had moved. Always in the same district, the Chevrolet 
family grew with the birth of two 

ae more children, Emile Arthur, born on 
eee —s i 22nd April 1884, then Marthe Marie 
= =PIACE 5 a born on 14" October 1885, though she 

died very young. 
When the Chevrolet family finally left 


Switzerland to settle in Beaune and the 


Louis CH EVROLET 


father announced his arrival to the town 


authorities, he was asked for his last res- 

idence. He replied, “Beurnevésin, Bernese Jura, Switzerland”. 
The canton of Jura is right to be proud. The community of 
Bonfol dedicated the main village square to its illustrious scion 


on the fiftieth anniversary of his death in 1991. 


From the canton of Jura, the Chevrolet family emigrated to 
Beaune in France, in the heart of Burgundy. Thanks to the 
experience he had acquired in the Neuchatel and Jura districts, 
the father opened a small clock-making business at 28 
faubourg Bretonniére, an address he later left to open a shop 
at 22 rue Maufoux. 

The Chevrolet family were not exactly wealthy. Moreover, 
the family circle was expanding again. Another little girl, Marie 
Marthe, was born on 30" September 1888, then came a boy, 
Gaston Louis, on 4° October 1892. Gaston, who would also 
become a famous racing driver, was baptised on 8" January 
1893 at the church of Notre-Dame de Beaune. And his godfa- 
ther? None other than Louis Chevrolet! Despite being only 14 
years of age, he confidently signed his brother's certificate of 
baptism. 

The father’s earnings were just about enough to feed this 
household with its seven children. The young Chevrolets had 
barely left school — at the age of eleven in Louis’ case — when 


they were forced to find work to bring money into the house. 
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Under such conditions, it is easy to understand why the chil- 
dren did not get a higher education. This was a pity, especially 
in the case of Arthur who, year after year, won school prizes in 


numerous subjects. 


Louis Chevrolet was fascinated by mechanics from an early 
age. After holding down a series of minor jobs, he began work- 
ing for a bicycle seller named Roblin. This is where he learned 
the rudiments of mechanics. 

This is where the famous “legend of Beaune” comes in. Even 
if it should be taken with a pinch of salt, it was a charming 
anecdote circulated by Hans-Rudolf Schmid, a Swiss man who 
had the huge advantage of knowing Louis Chevrolet’s widow. 
In fact, he published two successive biographies in 1964 and 
1970, though they were barely twenty pages long. In short, 
according to these accounts, one spring day in 1896 or 1897, 
when Louis Chevrolet was busy filing down a gear wheel in 


the Roblin workshop, a wealthy American, whose motorised 


Certificate of baptism 
of Gaston Chevrolet. 
Note the signature of 
the godfather, 

Louis Chevrolet, 

who was aged 14 at 
the time! 


His first passion — cycling. 
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vehicle (probably a steam tricycle) had broken down, entered 
the shop and asked for help. Mr. Roblin was unable to repair 
the vehicle, but Louis found himself able to do so. This 
American, again according to legend, was none other than 


Vanderbilt, whose family had made a fortune out of property 
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speculation and coal mines and was one of the richest men 
in America. Enthusiastic about Louis Chevrolet's abilities, 
Vanderbilt is supposed to have said to him: 

“Come to America! There’s work for you over there. And if 
you ever get there, come and look me up. Here’s my address”. 

It’s a wonderful story, especially when you realise that a few 
years later, Chevrolet competed for the Vanderbilt Cup. But 
even Schmid himself had a few doubts as to the veracity of the 
legend. He merely noted, “No one knows exactly what hap- 
pened with the American millionaire. But whatever it was, 
something of the kind happened in Beaune”. There are other 
versions of the “legend of Beaune“, which vary as to the vehi- 
cle owner's identity, but basically the gist is much the same. 

The story behind the legend is certainly much more mun- 
dane: The Roblin workshop was only a few yards away from 
the Hotel de la Poste, one of the most prestigious hostelries in 
the region (as it still is today), so it follows that any well-heeled 


“Despite a squad of police, track 
marshals and infantrymen, the impa- 
tient crowd is out of control and there 
are only a couple of meters left on the 
road for the cyclists to pass through. An 
accident was inevitable and_ has 
occurred. 

At exactly 2 o'clock, seven amateurs 
start the sprint race. Only half of 
them finish the first lap. At the end of 
the second lap the winners are: in 
first place: Monsieur Chevrolet, sec- 
ond: Monsieur Cordier, third: 
Monsieur Forgeot; fourth: Monsieur 


Marmillot. 


On the first lap, just opposite the 
Café du Square, Monsieur Cennet, 
cycling at between 35 and 40 km/h, 
collides with a townswoman who, 
despite being warned repeatedly, could 
not stand still. 

The woman, the bicycle, the cyclist 
roll in the dust and there is plenty of 
it. There is complete pandemonium 
but it quickly dissipates. The woman 
is not injured and leaves with nothing 
but a shock. As far as Monsieur Cennet 
is concerned, his left arm is badly 
bruised and his bicycle completely 


ruined. 


That leads us to the conclusion that 
if racing velocipedes on our boulevards 
is not impossible, it is at least extremely 
hazardous for the general public and 
the contestants. 

As expected, the long course fin- 
ishes without incident. Of the eight 
contestants, the winners are: in first 
place: Monsieur Cordier, second: 
Monsieur Forgeot, third: Monsieur 
Chevrolet. 

The average time for the 6400- 
meter sprint (two laps) was about ten 
minutes. “Journal de Beaune”, No. 87, 


Tuesday, July 16" 1895, page 2. 
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The Chevrolet family around 1898, shortly 
before Louis left for Paris. 

Standing, from left to right: Arthur, Louis, 
Fanny, Berthe and Alfred. 

Seated : Joseph Chevrolet, Gaston, 

Angéline Chevrolet and Marthe. 


individual staying there would naturally go to the nearest 
bicycle shop to have their car mended in the event of a break- 
down. But legends are bound to acquire a certain amount of 
flourish! The important thing to note is that it was here that 
Louis Chevrolet first came into contact with motorised vehi- 


cles. 


Numerous articles that have appeared in the American press 
claim that while he lived in Beaune, Louis Chevrolet invented 
wine pumps that made it possible to decant the precious nec- 
tar from one vat to another. 

Another facet of Louis Chevrolet emerged in Beaune — 
his competitive spirit. After all, repairing bicycles is fine, but 
competing in races is better. Louis became excited by a local 
event. A cycling association was founded in Beaune in 1895 
with the purpose of holding races. This was an opportunity 
that Louis could not pass up on. He dedicated himself totally 
to these regional competitions. This is how the young teenager 
encountered his first successes. On 14" July 1895, France's 
national holiday, Louis Chevrolet achieved his first victory, 


covering a distance of 6,400 metres in ten minutes. The 
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following year he emerged victorious from a race over 64 kilo- 
metres that took him two hours, one minute and forty-five sec- 
onds to cover. In the next three years Louis won sixteen first 
prizes, six second prizes and six other medals and cups. Louis 
was satisfied. In addition to these accolades, he was able to 
bring home a little money because these races also awarded 
what was considered quite a sizeable purse for the period. This 
was always a welcome contribution to the family finances 
which were sorely in need of it. Louis even encouraged his sis- 
ters, Fanny and Berthe, to follow in his footsteps. They com- 
peted in a women’s race in which they finished first and second 
respectively. What a family! 

Nothing ever happens by chance. It is important to empha- 
sise that Louis Chevrolet raced on Gladiator bicycles, for 
which his boss was a dealer. Why is this important? Because 
the make belonged to Darracq who also made cars. This also 
makes it easier to understand the following turn of events: 
Through his successes that brought honour to the company, 
Louis got the chance to meet the men who ran it and he soon 
persuaded them to take him on at Suresnes, just outside Paris, 
to train as a motor mechanic. 

In Paris, Louis Chevrolet visited the Paris Universal 
Exposition of 1900. One can easily imagine the impact that 
the display of new technologies had on this young man who 


was hungry for new experiences. 


In 1974, the Beaune Municipal Council decided to 
commemorate Louis Chevrolet by naming a street 
afier him. They were misinformed, however, 

and named the street after his brother, Gaston. 

It wasnt a serious error because Gaston Chevrolet 
was also a great racing driver. 


Chapter 2 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 
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THE AMERICAN DREAM 


hon the late nineteenth century, the New World lagged 
J behind the Old World in matters of transport. 

The Americans were admiring observers of the vari- 
ous events held in Europe which excited the crowds. 
Manufacturers such as Panhard-Levassor, Darracq and 
De Dion-Bouton were names to conjure with. Added to 
this, the development of the motor car occurred much more 
rapidly on this side of the Atlantic. The Paris region was the 
automobile capital of the world at the time. The reasoning in 
the United States was therefore perfectly logical, “Let’s bring in 
their mechanics, import their engines, we'll soon see whether 
our country can start to produce really good cars!” In short, 
the United States was in a hurry to close the technological gap. 
In any case it had a lot of assets on its side. It was the land of 
hope. So many immigrants, mainly from the Old World, had 
decided to try their luck in the New World. You didn’t need a 
university degree or a reference. The attraction of the dollar 
was powerful and the hope of a new and better life dispelled 
the final hesitations of men who, like Balzac’s hero Rastignac, 
dreamed of a better tomorrow. American industry needed 
mechanics. A large number of workers who toiled gloomily at 
Levallois or at Puteaux did not hesitate to pack up their mea- 
ere belongings and travel to Le Havre to board a ship. Some of 
them were sailing to individual success, but most were destined 
to end up in just another factory. 

It was in this America, ambitious and full of hope that the 
Swiss emigrant, Louis Chevrolet, arrived in 1900. He had 
come from Montreal, so he knew something about the conti- 
nent of North America already. His head filled with visions of 
the “American dream”. Louis had arrived via Canada because 
he had found a job there as a chauffeur the previous year. This 
was a much more important job than it is today, because a 
chauffeur was also required to be able to repair the car. Louis 
soon realised that the United States offered him much better 
prospects. In 1901, despite his lack of English, he arrived in 
New York. In the same year, he managed to get himself hired 
by De Dion Bouton America. The famous French brand had 
set up a branch in the United States, in New York. Louis found 


himself in good company there with other French employees. 
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Louis Chevrolet on 
his wedding day in 1905. 


Suzanne Treyvoux, 
Louis’ young wife. 


Louis Chevrolet, 
accompanied by 
another person, driving 
a De Dion-Bouton 

in Brooklyn in 1901. 
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A few months after his arrival in New York, he wrote to his 
father, who had stayed in France. Claiming that his two sisters, 
Panny and Berthe, would be able to earn more money in the 
United States, he begged him to let them leave to join him in 
the States. Louis had planned to rent a house in which they 
could all live. Although he was not very enthusiastic about the 
idea, Joseph Chevrolet finally gave in. Fanny and Berthe set sail 
for the New World. The following year on 9" March 1902 
at nine o'clock in the morning at the Hotel-Dieu, the main 
hospital in Beaune, Chevrolet senior’s 
life came to an end. He was 49 years old 
and was buried in a pauper's grave. 

Louis then became the head of the 
family and gathered the clan, bringing 
over the rest of his siblings and his 
mother. His admirable devotion to them 
greatly facilitated their integration. Only 
Alfred, who had become a clock-maker, 
remained in France. 

In 1902, Louis Chevrolet was forced 
to quit the De Dion Bouton dealership 


because it closed down. 


During the harsh winter of 1904, dur- 
ing a trip driving a Panhard for the 
French Treyvoux family with whom he 
had become friendly, Louis Chevrolet 


met the woman who was to become his 


~~ 


‘ 


w) 
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wife. She was barely sixteen years old and was travelling with 
her mother, a furrier who ran a branch of a famous Paris firm. 
Louis fell in love with the beautiful young girl and they 
married on 30" July 1905 at the French church of Saint- 
Vincent-de-Paul in New York. 

As was the custom in the United States at the time, the 
young couple honeymooned at Niagara Falls on the Canadian 
border. They were to have two sons. Charles, the eldest, whom 
everyone soon began calling “Charlot” (the French name for 
Charlie Chaplin) was born on 23" August 1906. Alfred fol- 
lowed six years later on 25" April 1912. 


Louis Chevrolet two sons, 
Charles, known as “Charlot”. 


and Alfred. 


Chapter 3 
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Louis Chevrolet at the beginning of his racing career. 
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he year 1905 was especially significant for 
Louis Chevrolet. Apart from the fact that it was 
the year in which he married, he found a new 
job at the Fiat dealership in New York where he became a 
prized mechanic and soon became noticed. His knowledge 
of car mechanics combined with his driving skills meant that 
he was given his first opportunity to drive in a race. On 
20" May 1905, he competed in the “Three Miles”, his first 
race. It was held in New York State, at the Morris Park 
hippodrome that had been converted into a car racing track for 
the occasion. Driving a ninety-horsepower Fiat, Chevrolet 
won the race, at the same time breaking the world record for 
the mile in 52.8 seconds, an average speed of 109.7 km/h! 
First race, first success. The Fiat stable never looked back, 
and from then on put all its efforts into this young driver 
with an iron will. Louis was then given a new Fiat in which 
he drove in the second Vanderbilt Cup on Long Island. 
Louis Chevrolet had made it into the big time. He had the 
opportunity of getting to know the most prestigious and pow- 
erful American racing stables and drivers. Louis came a cred- 
itable tenth in the race. Faced with German and French supe- 
riority, Louis did what he could. Stull in 1905, Louis beat 
Barney Orfield, a driver who was the idol of the American pub- 
lic, three times. He also competed in a race run on a beach in 
New Jersey that has a particular importance today because it 
brought him up against Walter Christie — with whom he 
would later go into partnership — who was driving a Winton. 
Louis beat his own world record almost than a second to take 
first place. 

Louis was becoming ever more successful. In addition to 
a new world record over a 68 mile track, the races he was 
entering took him to California and Canada. The name 
of Chevrolet was no longer that of a mere immigrant, he 
had become part of American heritage. As an aside, again in 
the same year, Louis Chevrolet met Vicenzo Lancia and 
Henry Ford... 

In 1906, Louis left Fiat to drive a powerful Darracq with a 
V8 engine. In this car he smashed the mile record in Florida in 


30.6 seconds, a speed of 189.30 kph. 
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The Darracg V8, nicknamed 
“Big Bear” due to its tendency to zigzag. 


The presence of two, then three, Chevrolet brothers on the 
circuits served merely to enhance the celebrity of the name. 
Louis Chevrolet was certainly the most talented of them and 
became an American idol. The motoring press dubbed this 
audacious “Frenchman with a Gallic moustache” as being 
“the most breakneck driver in the world” (“the dare-devil 
Frenchman” was another term they used). After each win his 


Daytona 1906: dreaming of 


S great things, leaning on his Christie. 


The Vanderbilt Cup 1905, 

Louis Chevrolet came off the track 
during a test run. 

This is all that remained of his Fiat... 
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name was shouted out by the 
delirious crowd. It must be said 
that the young driver would 
not exactly pass unnoticed. He 
was nearly six feet (182 cen- 
timetres) tall (a giant for the 
period) and weighed in at over 
15 stone (97 kilograms). Well- 
built and strong — as he needed 
to be to able to control the cars 
of the time — Louis Chevrolet, 
with his handsome face of a 
pioneer and madcap daring, 
was a great crowd-pleaser and 
soon became well-known 
throughout America. 

But Louis Chevrolet paid 
the price for his daring and 
perhaps for his fame. During 
his career as a racing driver 
between 1905 and 1920 he spent more than three years in a 
hospital bed, the victim of various accidents. In these accidents 
four of his mechanics were killed in spectacular pile-ups, from 
which Chevrolet miraculously always emerged alive. At the 
time, there were two occupants of a racing car, the driver and 
the mechanic. In fact, Louis Chevrolet is credited with the 
invention of what was later to become the anti-roll bar. It 
would seem that he had the idea of installing a rigid upright 
post behind his seat in one of his cars and this device protected 
him on several occasions. 

In the early days of racing, both in the United States and in 
Europe, races were of much greater importance than they are 
today. A victory made a car famous, especially as most cars bore 
the name of the manufacturer. Racing made not only the man 
and the vehicle famous but also increased the public’s confi- 
dence in the technical abilities of the car. The cars that were 
used to compete in races were production models that had 
merely undergone minor modifications. So they had very lit- 


tle in common with the races with which we are familiar today. 
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The open roads did not have asphalt surfaces and nor did the 
circuits. 

So the races of the time were wonderful test-beds and shop 
windows which also helped to advance automotive technology. 
The manufacturers’ logic was clear. If a car could withstand 
travelling hundreds of miles at breakneck speed, in the parox- 
ysm of passion unleashed by a burning desire to win, it would 
be certain not to break down in the hands of a customer. 

So winning a race had considerable impact at the time. The 
prospects offered by this new car market were exciting for 
financiers. It was then that a certain William Crapo Durant 
entered into Louis Chevrolet’s life. 


Arthur Chevrolet would drive 
in the footsteps of his famous brother. 
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EINER IDIGIEVAINVIE 


William Durant, a brilliant financier. 
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illiam Crapo Durant was an extraordinarily gifted 
businessman, who rose up the social ladder, 
enjoyed wealth, and later plunged into ruin. His 
name is closely linked to the history of the American automo- 
bile. Everything was stacked in his favour, he was the embod- 
iment of the American dream, as described by the Swiss writer, 
Albert Gobat, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, who wrote 
in his Croquis et impressions d Amérique [Sketches and 
Impression of America] in 1905: “Business is business; in 
America it preoccupies men without bringing their feelings 
into play”. 

Durant was born in Boston on 8 December 1861. Billy, as 
he was known, was the grandson of a former governor of 
Michigan, Henry Howland Crapo. He was remarkably charm- 
ing and had an undisturbed tranquillity with a gentle, pleasant 
voice and by the age of 30 he was already a formidable busi- 


nessman and a millionaire. Durant was involved in everything, 
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from cigarettes to pharmaceuticals, bicycles, property deals 
and insurance. His fortune was built on profits accumulated 
from the sale of handcarts which America, which was develop- 
ing rapidly, sorely needed. He sold hundreds of them even 
before meeting his first backer. Using a system he had devel- 
oped himself, he managed to make and deliver vehicles for a 
price that was much lower than that of the competition. His 
profit margin was small but that didn’t matter because he sold 
them throughout America. Of course, the reputation of his 
grandfather, the governor, opened doors for him and eased his 
first steps somewhat, but that doesn’t explain everything. 
Ironically, at first Durant used all his power to criticise the 
automobile which he considered to be harmful and dangerous 
to horses. But after all, he had to defend 
his handcarts! 

Nevertheless, Durant was a far-sighted 
man. He understood immediately that 
the car would revolutionise America and 
the lives of its inhabitants. 

That is how he came to acquire 
Buick. Under his leadership, the com- 
pany soon became successful. In 1908, 


8,820 Buicks were made. That was more 


The stuff ‘of heroes. 


The Buick “Bug’, 


a revolutionary car. 


Arthur Chevrolet, one of 
Lous brothers, also 
launched himself on to 
the racing circuit. 


Louis Chevrolet crossing 
the finishing line as 
: s 
the winner behind 
the wheel of a Buick 
in the Cobe Trophy. 


Louis Chevrolet and Bob Burman 
driving the “Bug”. Two famous members 
of the Buick racing team. 
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than Ford and Cadillac (his two direct competitors) put 
together! In less than three years, he had switched from being 
the biggest handcart manufacturer in the United States to 
being its biggest car manufacturer. 

Durant was a visionary and invested a lot of money in rac- 
ing. That is how his path crossed with that of Louis Chevrolet 
and his brother Arthur. In 1907, the 
Buick had the greatest potential. Success 
was not long in coming because in three 
years, the brand won twice as many races 
as any other firm! Louis Chevrolet was 
not only a driver. He soon became 
involved in the development of new rac- 
ing cars, and in particuar the Buick Bug, a very advanced 
model for its time. In 1909, it won almost all of the Grand Prix 
races. 

The economic advantages of race-winning were huge. 
Durant was in seventh heaven. He still needed to cut down 
production costs, however. Furthermore, he had to buy parts 
from various suppliers and this was a dangerous game, because 


Costs could not be measured with any precision. 
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View of the world headquarters 
of General Motors in Detroit. 
This is the empire built up by 


Durant. 


Durant was aware of the problem and decided to lay the 
foundation for what was to become one of the most formida- 
ble automotive groups in the world — General Motors. His 
reasoning followed the simple logic that in order for this new 
venture to be profitable, it could not have the same structure 
as any other brand and therefore a holding company needed to 
be created which would enable several makers to be combined 
into a single and powerful enterprise. 

That is how, on 16" September 1908, the General Company 
of New Jersey was founded. Buick became part of it on 
1 October of that year. For Durant, the best way of expand- 
ing was to buy up firms that were in difficulty and this policy 
was repeated on several occasions throughout the history of the 
American automobile industry. Durant bought up whatever 
was within his grasp, including the Cadillac and Oldsmobile 


brands. The list of acquisitions expanded continuously until 


General Motors owned as Many as 25 makes. 
Durant at the end of his life. 


Walter Chrysler once said of him, 
“He could charm the birds from the trees”. 
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AND CHEVROLET WAS BORN... 


The first Chevrolet, the famous “Classic Six”, 

in 1911 in front of the Chevrolet Motor Car 
Company factory in Detroit. 

Clifford Durant, son of William Durant, 

at the wheel with his wife. 

Standing, behind the car, from left to right, 

in the first row: second, Louis Chevrolet 

(in light-coloured coat); third, William H. Little; 
fourth, Etienne Planche, engineer ; sixth, 

William Durant. 


t was at the time that the Buick Bug was created that 

Louis Chevrolet began thinking about building and 

marketing his own cars. Everything was in his favour. 
Buick had long been convinced of Chevrolet's genius. In fact 
they wondered why he was still racing, at the risk of killing 
himself, when he could transfer his experience to a drawing 
board. He knew all there was to know about racing and knew 
exactly which mechanical parts were particularly fragile. It 
should be stressed that at that time reliability was a major prob- 
lem. Durant encouraged Chevrolet's plans. Louis had become 
the idol of America, and the shrewd financier understood that 
a famous name allied to a good car would be the key to com- 
mercial success. Basically, the equivalent of a car going into 
production today called the “Schumacher”! Louis Chevrolet 
had carte blanche and he asked for support from the French 
engineer, Etienne Planche, whom he had known since he first 


arrived in New York. 
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The Classic Six, the first car to emerge from the Chevrolet 
workshop, was shown in late 1911, but it did not go into pro- 
duction until the following year. The first Chevrolet was not 
just any old car. Louis wanted it to be beautiful and elegant. It 
was a four-door luxury saloon that could carry five people in 
comfort. The standard features included electric lighting, a full 
hood and leather upholstery. The excellent finish of the Classic 
Six, presented in anthracite black, was highlighted by the gold 
colour trim around the edges of the door, on the radiator, the 
starting handle and the headlights. The wheels were painted in 
cream. The trade press enthused about the smoothness of the 


engine, the absence of vibrations, the high performance and 
the ease of driving. The 4.9 litre engine had six cylinders in a 
T-formation and a three-speed gearbox. It could reach a max- 
imum speed of 65 m/h. (105 km/h) an exceptional speed for 
a car in that category at that time. 

In 1912, 2,999 Classic Sixes were produced. In 1913, Louis 
Chevrolet went back to France (see box) with his relatives, his 
wife, his sons, his mother, his brother Gaston and his sister 
Marthe. Durant took advantage of the trip to reorganise the 
company. Upon his return Louis was presented with a fait 
accompli. The businessman wanted to produce cars that were 
less expensive. Por Louis Chevrolet, this was just too much. 
He broke off his relationship with Durant and left the firm. 


The first logo of the Chevrolet 
make was inspired by the signature 


of Louis Chevrolet. 


The Classic Six. Louis wanted it 
to look beautiful and elegant. 
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Mr Chevrolet acquires a taste for business. 


The financing arrangement meant that he would no longer 
have the right to use his name for other models of car. As unbe- 
lievable as it might seem, the Classic Six would be the only 
model ever produced when he was part of the company. 
Nevertheless, Louis worked for GM many years later, after the 
departure of Durant. 

Later, the companies managed by Durant merge. Only the 
name Chevrolet remains. The Americans like the sound of it 
because it reminds them of the renowned Louis Chevrolet. 
Today they call the brand Chevy. It is after Louis’ departure 
that Durant gives the brand its famous “bowtie” logo. The 
symbol is steeped in legend. According to one story, Durant 
discovers it on the wallpaper of a hotel room during a trip to 


Paris in 1908. However, his widow claims he was inspired by 
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In 1913, Louis Chevrolet and his family 


took a trip around Europe. 

We might be amazed that Louis Chevrolet 
would choose to leave the United States at 
the very time his car was being launched. But, 
we have to admit that, exhausted from design- 
ing the Classic Six, Louis probably needed a 
break. 

This European trip is disputed by some his- 
torians, but Louis Chevrolet’s granddaughter, 
who currently lives in Indianapolis, is categor- 
ical: the trip definitely happened. She tells of 
how her grandmother, Louis’ wife, told her 
that they had been away for such a long time 
that on their return, little Charles - who was six 
at the time - had forgotten all his English. His 


teacher made this child who had the impu- 


dence to forget Shakespeare's language sit at 
the back of the class... 

Louis Chevrolet stayed with his elder 
brother Alfred Chevrolet in Artenay, along 
with his wife, his two children, his mother and 
his brother Gaston. It appears that the whole 


family also travelled to Beaune to visit friends. 


Louis Chevrolet’s granddaughter believes 
that this was not the only European trip 
the Chevrolet family made. Descendants of 
Louis Chevrolet’s cousins, currently living in 
the Canton of Jura in Switzerland, state that 
Louis even returned to his childhood village of 


Bonfol. Fact or fiction? 


Despite the departure of 
Louis Chevrolet from 

the firm of Chevrolet, 

the number of models 
bearing the label would 
increase constantly. 

This is a view of Chevrolets 
leaving the Detroit factory 
in 1925. 
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Anecdate 


Just after Louis Chevrolet launched the Classic Six, his first touring 
car, he went out onto the main street of Detroit at four o'clock in the 
morning to test his creation. He reached a speed of well over one 
hundred kilometres per hour (approximately 60 mph). Satisfied 
with this, he slowed down and turned back, and was promptly 
stopped by a policeman. Louis Chevrolet was brought before the courts 
for his offence. The judge asked him his name. He answered, 
“Louis Chevrolet”. The judge then passed sentence: a fine of twenty 
dollars. “But why?” Louis asked. The judge replied, “Ten dollars for 
speeding, and ten dollars for pretending to be a famous racing 


driver...”. 


something he saw in a Sunday newspaper. In early 1914, 
Chevrolet presents two new models, the Royal Mail, and its 
commercial variant, the Baby Grant. They are inexpensive and 
sell extremely well. In 1915 the Chevrolet company launches 
the 490 (sold for 490 dollars), competing head to head with 
the Model T Ford. From 13, 500 vehicles in 1915, production 
rises to 111,500 in 1917. Chevrolet is on its way... 
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THE CHEVROLET BRAND 


Despite Louis’ departure, Chevrolet cars continued 
to be manufactured at an unequalled pace. 
Assembly lines were even installed at Bienne, 


GS CHEVROLET 


Switzerland. 
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FROM THE CORNELIAN TO 
THE FRONTENAC 


The Cornelian marked the return 

of Louis Chevrolet (behind the wheel) 
to his first love — racing. 

From right to lefi, Louis’ two brothers, 
Gaston and Arthur Chevrolet. 
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FROM THE CORNELIAN TO 
ihn GING EN AG 


4’ s we have seen, Louis Chevrolet was not someone 


{who was easily beaten — had he not adopted as his 
\) motto “Never give up’? 

In 1914, he returned to his first passion, motor racing, by 
founding the Frontenac Motor Corporation. Still in collabo- 
ration with the French engineer, Etienne Planche, with whom 
he had created the Classic Six, he designed and began to man- 
ufacture four cars to which he gave the name of Frontenac. 
While he was devoting himself to this task, Louis Chevrolet 
was contacted by the Blood Brothers Machine Co, run by the 
Blood brothers of Allegan in the state of Michigan. This long- 
established company was in the process of creating a revolu- 


tionary small single-seater car that was very light in weight, 
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weighing only 218 pounds (480 kilos). In order to publicise it, 
the owners of the company wanted to enter it in races. They 
therefore offered Louis the opportunity of becoming their 
main driver. Chevrolet jumped at the chance — the Frontenac 
could wait a while! 

Louis worked hard and converted the engine to give it some 
get-up-and-go. With a few improvements in the exhaust and a 
modification to the carburettor, the Cornelian benefited from 
the right sort of output. In 1915, a racing version of the 
Cornelian was made ready to qualify for the Indianapolis 500. 
During the first third of the course, the engine broke down and 


the Cornelian was forced out of the race. 


In the autumn of the same year, it was decided to abandon 
the manufacture of this car, which had been promising even 
though only a hundred models had been produced. The rea- 
son was simple: despite the fact that the rest of their business 
was thriving the Blood Brothers didn’t want any additional 
worries. Despite the short production run, the Cornelian 
would remain famous, however, because it is one of the light- 


est vehicles ever to have competed in the Indy 500. 


After this incident, which was no setback, Chevrolet went 
back to work on his Frontenac models. At this time, his tech- 
nical inspiration was focused on European engines such as 
Mercedes, Fiat and even Peugeot, as well as towards light con- 
struction. This last detail had a special importance, as will be 
seen later. Louis was obsessed with lightness in racing cars. He 
considered that a “thoroughbred” ought to be as lightweight as 
possible and have an engine with very few cylinders, but 
souped up to the maximum. This theory won him many vic- 
tories. His cars contained more aluminium than any others 
of the era. Automotive Industries wrote in 1920 : “In the 
Frontenacs he has launched over the last few seasons, 
Chevrolet has surprised the racing world by their lightness, 
achieved due to the use of aluminium to a point hitherto con- 


sidered impossible”. 


The distinctive Frontenac with its aerodynamic lines. 
Louis Chevrolet is at the wheel. 
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Louis’ achievement was all the greater since the use of alu- 
minium was in its infancy. There was everything to play for. 
Chevrolet checked each part and in each case asked himself 
whether it could be made from an alloy. He concentrated on 
the cylinder block, pistons, crankcase, fuel injection, water 
pump, coachwork, control pedals, etc. He was more cautious 
in relation to other parts. Thus he opted for a strong camshaft 
since it would be under a lot of strain. Louis again proved how 
advanced his thinking was by putting the fuel in two long 
tanks positioned under the chassis. This meant that the weight 
could be concentrated towards the front, lowering the centre 
of gravity and concentrating the weight towards the drive 
wheels. Louis was a pioneer who placed the differential lock 
at the rear of the car. This system would be used again 
several years later. Furthermore, the Frontenac’s body had a 
distinctive, aerodynamic line. Thanks to his discoveries, Louis 
succeeded in reducing the weight of the Frontenac by nearly 
551 pounds (250 kilograms) in relation to his rivals. 

The Frontenacs then became genuine legends. Their success 


was assured for many seasons, and they accumulated wins or 
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The Harkness Trophy won by 

Louis Chevrolet in 1917 is now 
displayed in the Speedway Museum 
in Indianapolis. 
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Louis Chevrolet with 

his favourite “groupie”, 

the aviatrix Amelia Earhart, 
the first woman to fly solo across 
the Atlantic in 1932. 


Louis Chevrolet (on the right) 
with his engineer, Van Rast, 
working on the engine of a Frontenac. 


The engine of the Frontenac-Monroe 
was developed by Louis Chevrolet. 
An example is preserved in 

the Speedway Museum, Indianapolis. 


Louts had a face 
that the Americans liked. 
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were well-positioned at the finish. Better still, they were 
overtaking the powerful European cars. America was on the up 
and up! 

The talk was all about the Chevrolet brothers — who were 
unbeatable on the racing circuits. They mostly competed in 
circuit racing such as the Indianapolis circuit. 

The Frontenac was even sponsored by and ran under the 
name of Monroe. The stable also hired the greatest drivers of 


the period such as Mudford and Bayer. 
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Gaston was the great favourite for the 1920 season. But on 
25" November of that year, in a race in Beverly Hills, on a 
straight stretch, his Frontenac became entangled with 
O‘Donnell’s car. Both vehicles vaulted the barrier beside the 
track. It was a horrific crash. Of the four occupants, only 
Gaston's mechanic survived his injuries. The youngest of the 
Chevrolet sons had just had his twenty-eighth birthday. 
On 27" October 1916 in Brooklyn he had married an Irish 
girl, Marguerite Bueron. The couple were childless. Gaston 
was the first Chevrolet to be buried in the Holy Cross ceme- 
tery in Indianapolis, where he would be joined in 1934 by his 
nephew “Charlot”, and by Louis in 1941. 


Last ace 


After the death of his brother Gaston in 1920, Louis swore he 


would never race again. But he let himself be tempted one last time 
by a race held in Florida in the spring of 1925. An entrepreneur 
named Carl Fisher had been exploring the beauty of the Miami coast 
for several years. He had been reinforcing long stretches of sand on 
which to build tourist infrastructure. Fisher wanted to publicise the 
area through various marketing campaigns. So, in the spring of 1925, 
he invited top sportsmen to participate in a speedboat competition. 


Louis Chevrolet took part... and won! 


Louis frustrated. The life of a champion was 


not always an easy one. 
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In 1921 Marshal Foch, the head of the 
French and Allied armed forces, responded to 
an invitation from the American Association 
of Veterans of the Great War. After arriving in 
New York, he toured around the most impor- 
tant American cities for several days. 

He received a rapturous welcome every- 
where he went. Thirty American universities 
awarded him the title “Doctor Honoris 
Causa”. 

While visiting Indianapolis on 4" Nov- 


ember 1921, Louis Chevrolet was given the 
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job of presenting the famous Speedway to 


Marshal Foch, who didn’t speak a word of 
English. Who better than Louis to show off 
this great track? The Marshal even had the 
opportunity to see a race, with Chevrolet 
explaining all its finer points to him. 

That Louis Chevrolet was entrusted with 
this task shows the esteem in which he was 


held in the United States. 
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The Pront< ord Wacine Car Complete 


ITH this powerful car you are bound to win. Your skill, plus Fronty-Ford 
\ \) performance, can get you in on the big money every time! The Fronty-Ford 

stands up under the most severe driving. Lightning get-away and great 
speed are characteristics of the Fronty-Ford. It is the most consistent and sensa- 
tional performer on half-mile dirt tracks ever built. The best proof of its speed 
and reliability was demonstrated in its performance in the Indianapolis 500-mile 
race, May 30, 1923. In this race it placed fifth, defeating all foreign entries and 
many of the best American entries. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor—(See Fronty-Ford Racing Motor Steering Gear—Special center control. 


on Page 6). Spring steel steering wheel. Special 
Body—Special all-steel, one-man _ body. steering knuckles. 

(Two-man body for small additional Radiator—Special Fronty model, made 

sum.) Double tank in tail of body— with Fedders high efficiency core. 


capacity, 10 gallons gas; 3 gallons oil. Feed—Pressure, gas and oil. , 
Gear Ratio—Optional: 3-1 for straight- 


WAS ETC ea away, 3%4-1 for speedway, 3.63-1 for 
‘pee St, y . Pye . ays ‘4 ay, . = 
Frame—Standard Ford frame shcrtened MIL ATER E RADIOL eT Or Wale aale dist 


for 94-in. wheel-hbase (longer if de- Paci 
sired). ; 
Thread—Standard. 
Front Axle--Standard Ford I-beam. Spe- Weight—1,350 pounds 
cial radius rods, No. 250 Front under- Color—Optional i 


slung brackets. ; Speed—Model R Head—96 miles per 
Rear Axie-- Standard lord housings and hour, straightaway. Model S-R Head— 

gears. Special axle shafts, ball bear- 104. miles per hour, straightaway. 

ings and radius rods. Model D-O Head—110 miles per hour, 
Wheels—-Special 28x4 drop center wire straightaway. 

wheels. No. 214—With Model R Head___$1.850.00 
Springs—-Standard Ford springs, lowered. No. 214A—-With Model S-R Head 2,000.00 

Hartford shock absorbers. No, 214B —-With Model D-O Head 2,800.00 


Fronty Fords Built to Order 


RONTY-FORDS are also built to special specifications for those who want 
features different from those incorporated in the regular models of Fronty- 
Ford racing cars. Write or call for prices and information. 


To Remember When Ordering 


WHEN ORDERING, to avoid error, state both number and name of parts 
desired Specify method ot shipment. Send 25 per cent of price’ with order: 
balance to be paid C, ©. D. Our book, “How to Build a Fronty-Ford.” gives 


complete instructions on how to build a Fronty-Ford racing car. Sent on 
receipt of $2.00, or free of charge with orders amounting to $50.00 or more. 
A handling charge of 10 per cent will be made on all merchandise returned 
for credit. Do not return any material without first receiving instruetions 
from us (This applies to aus items listed in this catalog.) 
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Extract from the catalogue lauding 
the Fronty-Ford in 1923. 
Its racing successes made it a hit 


with the public. 


In an almost unique event in world motor-racing, Gaston 
was posthumously declared U.S. Champion in 1920. The 
success he had achieved during the year had actually won 
him a total of 1030 points. This was 100 points ahead of 
Tommy Milton, his main rival who drove a Duesenberg. 

Louis Chevrolet was devastated. Gaston was not only his 
brother, but also his godson. They had always been very close. 

f That day, Louis took a major decision — he would give up rac- 
ing. Thus ended the career of one of the most gifted racing 
drivers of the early twentieth century. But a career as a car man- 
ufacturer and man of action still lay ahead. Having failed to 
achieve any noteworthy results, Arthur Chevrolet also aban- 
doned racing in the same year. 


In 1921, Louis and Arthur went into partnership in the 
Chevrolet Brothers Manufacturing Company established in 
Indianapolis. The aim was to create a cylinder head that could 
be adapted to the very popular Model T Ford in order to turn 
it into a racing car. The Frontenac cylinder head that almost 
doubled the power of the engine was an instant success. 
The Chevrolet Brothers’ factory was making up to sixty a day. 


Louis Chevrolet's inventive mind came to the fore once again 


During the 1924 
Indianapolis 500, 

Henry Ford agreed to pose 
behind the steering wheel 
of a Fronty-Ford, 

which had been entered for 
racing by the industrialist 
Barber Warnock. 

Louis Chevrolet is standing 
to the left of Henry Ford. 
On the right, smoking 

a cigar, 1s the racing driver, 


Barney Oldfield. 
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because he can be considered one of the inventors — if not the 
inventor — of tuning! 

The Model T Fords modified by the Chevrolet Brothers 
underwent a certain number of additional modifications. They 
were named Fronty-Ford, a contraction of Frontenac and 
Ford. Two of them qualified for the Indianapolis 500 in 1922. 
Although they were competing against much more powerful 
cars, they finished 14" and 18", a more than creditable result. 
The reputation of the Fronty-Fords grew still further in 
1923. Sponsored by a Ford dealer in Indianapolis named 
Barber- Warnock, a Fronty-Ford driven by L.L. Corum came 
fifth in the Indy 500, clocking an average speed of 82 mph 
(133 kph). The winner that day was the famous driver 
Tommy Milton at the wheel of an H.S.C. special that 
was much more powerful with an average speed of 90 mph 
(146 kph). This triumph had quite an impact on the public 
and encouraged Barber-Warnock to finance three more cars 


to compete in the 1924 Indianapolis 500. Henry Ford took a 


Louis Chevrolet at the Indianapolis Speedway 


in the company of three of his great 
contemporaries in the motor industry, 
Harry Miller and Fred and August Duesenberg. 


Thanks to the prestige of his Frontenac cars, 
Louis Chevrolet would return several times, with 
varying degrees of success, to car manufacturing. 
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This advertising postcard demonstrates 
the prestige enjoyed by Louis Chevrolet during 
his career as a racing driver. 
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Despite many setbacks, Louis Chevrolet would 
always retain his fighting spirit. 


personal interest in these models which made his brand into a 
star. But the firm never maintained a stable. Louis and Arthur 
developed the Fronty-Fords for eight years. 


Aviation offered wonderful prospects. Through the 
Frontenac adventure, Louis Chevrolet was able to demonstrate 
his talent at car design. He had surrounded himself with an 
excellent team of experienced technicians and could count on 
the support of his brother Arthur. In 1926, in Indianapolis, 
they embarked on the construction of light, air-cooled, four- 
to-six-cylinder prototype engines. These engines, which suc- 
cessfully passed the compulsory tests, were called Chevrolair. 
This is when the two brothers fell out. Arthur claimed 
ownership of the engines. The brothers became angry with 
each other and finally split up in 1927. Arthur created the 
Arthur Chevrolet Company which manufactured aircraft 


engines but the firm went under in the 1930s Depression. 


He tried a series of jobs, ending up in New Orleans. Arthur 


suffered from depression and committed suicide in 1946, 
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without ever having been reconciled 
with his older brother. 

Por his part, Louis joined up with 
Glenn L. Martin. Together they built air- 
craft engines based on the Frontenac 
engine, but the Depression ruined their 
company too. In 1932, Louis filed an 
application for a patent for a ten-cylin- 
der radial aircraft engine but he did not 
receive it until three years later. Several 
sources mention the fact that at this time 
Louis Chevrolet had started to design a 
helicopter. This aircraft was then in its 
infancy. Knowing the ingeniousness of 
Louis, this is quite plausible, but to our 
knowledge, no document has been 
found that traces the existence of such a 


machine. 


Louis Chevrolet began 
building aircraft engines. 


This is a powerful 


four-cylinder model 


that was fitted to 
aeroplanes at air shows. 
The specialists welcomed 
this creation. 


As a brilliant all-rounder, 


Louis Chevrolet also helped 
to develop aircraft engines. 
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After his first stroke in 1934, Louis Chevrolet 
withdrew to his little house in Detroit, dedicating 
himself to more sedate pleasures. 
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Opes he early 1930s were bad times for Louis Chevrolet. 
4) The Depression ruined his industry and his plans. 

\_* In 1934, he became seriously ill. He was the victim 
of apoplexy and never fully regained his health. He was to have 
five more strokes before he died. Weak and confined to bed, 
he had worse to come. In 1934, he had to witness the death 
of his son Charles, known as Charlot. Charlot had suffered 
from kidney failure since childhood and an attack of uraemia 
ended his life on 28" May, before his twenty-eighth birthday. 
Louis was in a state of collapse. He had never wanted this son 
to follow in his footsteps and go into motor-racing because he 
had been so badly affected by the death of his brother, Gaston, 
who died mid-race. “Charlot” was nevertheless a worthy son 
of his father. On the day of his death, he had bought two tick- 
ets to watch a Speedway race. He never lived to see it. It was 
held two days later. Symbolically, the two tickets were placed 
in his coffin for the journey to eternity. 

Fate had more disasters in store. A fire destroyed all of the 
archives (drawings, designs of cars, engines and spare parts) 
that Louis had stored in crates in the loft of his sister Fanny’s 
home in New Jersey. Thus the valuable documents that we 
would so love to have consulted today were lost forever. 

On 19" February 1935, Louis finally received the registra- 
tion for his ten-cylinder star-formation engine that was 
designed for the aviation industry. It was too late, however, for 
him to be able to make a new dream come true. Louis was ill 
and worn out. He was even forbidden to drive from that point 
on. Resigned to his fate, he confided to an Associated Press 
reporter in May 1940 : 

“It’s hard for me to sit in a car when someone else is driving. 
But what can | do, I have to get used to it!” The journalist 
described him thus: 

“His figure has become thinner. He cannot weigh any 
more than 175 pounds, although in his youth he weighed over 
210 pounds. The famous moustache, which is now grey, is not 
as thick as it once was, his face has a few lines and he often 
wears a pair of pince-nez”. 

Louis’ health declined further. In the spring of 1941 he 


had to have a leg amputated since it had become gangrenous. 
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In the early hours of 6" June 1941, Louis Chevrolet died at his 
home, 2595 Lakewood, east of Detroit. His wife and son, 
Alfred, and Renée, his son Charles’ daughter, were at his 
bedside. The news was on the front page of all the U.S. news- 
papers. In Europe, the homage was to be much more modest. 
After all, this was the middle of World War II. 

The religious ceremony was held in Detroit. Shortly there- 
after, the remains of Louis Chevrolet were taken to 
Indianapolis, since he had always expressed his wish to be 
buried next to his brother, Gaston, and his son Charles. His 
wife was to join him twenty-five years later. She died in 


October 1966, at her home at 4713 Balfour, Detroit. 


In 1990 I had the great pleasure of meeting Renée Goecke- 
Chevrolet, Louis Chevrolet’s granddaughter. She lived in 
Indianapolis. Ironically, her husband was a Chrysler dealer! 
Renée was twelve years old when her grandfather died. She 
spoke with tenderness of her illustrious ancestor. She used to 
spend a lot of time with him during the last years of his life and 
gave mea lot of information about the daily life of the husband 
and wife, and especially about her grandfather : 

“He was elegant and distinguished and it is very difficult for 
me to describe him to you. He was very deeply involved in the 
things he wanted to do. He was very demanding of others, and 
that’s probably why he succeeded in everything he did. He was 
one of those people who thinks you can do everything your- 
seit. 

Here is an amusing anecdote: those who knew she was the 
granddaughter of Louis Chevrolet were amazed that she was 
not incredibly rich! 

Having been brought up speaking a Latin language, Louis 
never mastered the language of Shakespeare. There are many 
witnesses among his colleagues, associates or partners who 
made fun of his “very thick accent”. It must be said that French 
was the spoken language in the Chevrolet household. A little 
inventory of the family library is very telling. There are many 
books by Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti, Maupassant, Théophile 
Gautier, etc. And as far as food was concerned, the Chevrolets 
retained their European culture. The hamburger, so highly 


Illness did not prevent Louis from continuing to take 

an interest in cars. In April 1935 he is caught by 

a photographer at a General Motors show, at which he is 
lost in admiration for a superb Cadillac. 
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Louis Chevrolets granddaughter, Renée Goeke-Chevrolet, 
lives in Indianapolis where she keeps the memory of 

her grandfather alive. 

Here she is holding a cup that he won on 

3 September 1917 at the wheel of a Frontenac at 
Chicago’s Speedway Park, and Louis’ wedding photo. 


Suzanne Chevrolet, Louiss widow, receiving a scroll of 
honour as a member of the Chevrolet Club of America from 
its vice-president, Pinky Randall, on 16 March 1964. 


Florida’ climate helped Louis Chevrolet recuperate from 
his illness. Posing here with his wife on Easter Day, 1940, 
in front of the flat he rented. 

It is one of the last photographs of him. 


Louis Chevrolet as an adoring grandfather with 
his granddaughter Renée, aged 10 months, in July 1930. 
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regarded by the Americans, never crossed the Chevrolet 
threshold. Suzanne is reputed to have been an excellent cook. 
Lamb cutlets were eaten rare and accompanied by a glass of red 
wine, as they should be. 


Even outside the automotive arena, Louis Chevrolet dis- 
played a competitive spirit. It was stronger than he was, he 
couldn't do anything by halves. He played golf for many years, 
a demanding discipline that was particularly suited to him. 
It is almost superfluous to mention that he played in numer- 
ous tournaments, and had the trophies to show for it. To say 
nothing of the fact that he was a crack shot and enjoyed hunt- 
ing. Another pastime in which Louis Chevrolet indulged was 
bridge. He often entertained friends for interminable rounds 
of card-playing. When his illness did not force him to stay at 
home, Louis loved to go out. But over the years, his condition 
constantly deteriorated. 

Louis Chevrolet’s wife recounted that her husband was 
a man who was deeply attached to his family. He was a 
loving father and a faithful companion, in bad times as well 
as in good. This may sound too good to be true, but 
Louis Chevrolet, to our knowledge, never graced the “people” 
section of the magazines of the period. 

When Louis Chevrolet was very young, his father taught 
him the rudiments of clock-making. No doubt this is the 
explanation for his extraordinary skill and technical precision. 
His wife even remarked, “I was never forced to give a crafts- 
man a watch, a clock or anything else to repair. When one of 
our clocks or watches was not working, Louis would take it to 
pieces, clean it and put it back together so that it worked. Nor 
did I ever have worry about household appliances or equip- 
ment. Louis had fun maintaining them in perfect working 
order’. 

When they lived in Detroit, the Chevrolets would travel to 
Florida every year where they rented an apartment, Louis find- 
ing the southern climate particularly agreeable. Louis and 
Suzanne owned a car, a Chevrolet as Renée Goecke remembers 
it. Suzanne took over the driving for good when Louis fell ill. 


She had been one of the first women in the United States to 
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drive a car. Well, it’s natural, since she was the wife of one the 
most popular racing drivers. She even made the local papers 


once when she hit a garden fence! 


f 


|LOUIS CHEVROLET 


If you ever visit Indianapolis, you may hear this story: it is 
ar oe Cry =| DEC. 25, 1878 
said over there that when the wind is blowing in the right JUNE 6, (DAF 


ees 


direction, you will hear from the tomb of the great racing 
driver, the throb of the Chevrolet engines which even today 


distinguish themselves on the Speedway track that is just a few 
miles away. This is how legends are born. 
An American radio station once asked Louis: Louis Chevrolet, 1878-1941. A tomb as modest 
“Mr Chevrolet, did you become famous thanks to the “14” ## commemorates 
Chevrolet car, or does it owe its fame to you?” 


He replied with a wicked grin: 
“T think the influence was mutual, but I was here first!” 


In “The Golden Age of the American all the concepts he observed, and worked out how to use them 
Racing Car”, the American automobile to their best advantage. He set out what he wanted to be done, 
historian, Griffith Borgeson, _ relates without explaining how it should be done. 
remarks made by the American engineer Louis had incredible drive, a competitive spirit and the abil- 
Van Rast, who worked with Louis ity to get things done in the shortest time possible. As a 
Chevrolet for four years. “Louis was the head of the family. mechanic, he was not a perfectionist; he sacrificed quality to 
Arthur and Gaston were fairly good mechanics, but I never save time. 
considered either of them to be great drivers. Louis was good He had an explosive temper if he was rubbed up the wrong 
at everything, he was the one in the family with all the talent. way, but apart from that he was as gentle as a lamb. 
I’m not sure if we could class him as an inventor or as a He was one of the greatest men I ever knew, and I owe a 
designer, but having been around so many different types of | large part of any success I may have had to his teaching.” 


car for so many years, Louis had an innate ability to discern the 


good from the bad. With his flawless memory, he remembered 
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In November 1971 Alfred 
Chevrolet, the younger son of Louis 
Chevrolet, died at the age of 59 in 
Detroit. One of the city’s newspapers, 
Free Press, told his curious story the 
following day. 

Alfred lived modestly. The most 
surprising thing is that he never 
sought fame, preferring to work on 
the Fuel Bendix Inc assembly line. He didn’t like his job, “but he went 
there faithfully every day, because he had to,” his widow, Rose, 
explained to the Free Press journalist. He never even told his col- 
leagues that he was Louis Chevrolet's son. 

“He had a simple life, but a happy one. He never tried to steal his 
father’s crown.” said his widow, who went on to say that her husband 
often told her that, “His father had his own world and history. We all 
have to stand on our own two feet.” 

Alfred spent all his free time with his wife, an industrialist’s daugh- 
ter he met at an American football match. They had no children, and 
their friends affectionately called them “the lovebirds”. They lived in 
a modest house in Detroit for twenty years. As often as they could, 
they went on holiday — in a Chevrolet! — or dancing. They liked to 
have fun, but not to excess. 

“My husband took the greatest joy from the simplest things,” said 
his widow. “Amongst all the Chevrolets, I think he was the most 
gifted.” 

Alfred also enjoyed driving cars. When he fell seriously ill, four 
months after his retirement, he said to Rose, “If they take away my 
driving licence, I don’t know what I'll do.” 

None of his friends or work colleagues ever made the connection 
between his name and his illustrious father. One of his colleagues 
explained, “I never thought he was a member of the Chevrolet fam- 
ily. My neighbour's surname is Ford, but he’s certainly not related to 
Henry Ford!” Alfred Chevrolet's funeral was modest and simple. Six 
of his best friends acted as pallbearers. 

“Alfred always wanted to stay in the background,” his wife added. 
Sobbing, she avowed, “He never boasted to anybody that he was 


Chevrolet’s son. And now, everyone will know!” 
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Louis Chevrolet was no businessman, 
as we have seen. When he earned money 
he used it to invest in his next project. 
Contrary to legend, however, he did 
not end his days in poverty. He could 
be placed in the “average income” group 
in America. But he was average only 
when it came to finances! Although 
Louis Chevrolet never made a fortune — 
unlike his contemporary, Henry Ford, 
for example — he did experience passion 
and glory! 

It is dangerous to draw up a balance 
sheet of a life. However, it can be stated 
without fear of contradiction that the 
life of Louis Chevrolet was an extremely 
rich one. After all, what does money 
matter, Chevrolet was quite above it. 
Who in today’s society can claim to have 
such a fruitful existence, full of incidents 
and adventures even if some of them 
were unfortunate. At the end of his life, 
Louis Chevrolet left behind an indelible 
imprint on the history of the motor car, 
and even on the economic history of the 
United States. This imprint can be sum- 
marised by his motto “Never give up”. 


Something to think about... 
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CHEVROLET HONOURED WITH A STATUE 


In Indianapolis a memorial pays hom- 
age to the exploits of Louis Chevrolet. It 
was brought about by the efforts of one 
of his most fervent supporters, Fred 
Wellman, a car history enthusiast, who 
went to visit Louis Chevrolet’s grave one 
day at Holy Cross cemetery in 
Indianapolis. “Good grief!” he said to 
himself, “How can it be that there are 
no monuments in Indianapolis to cele- 
brate the memory of one of the most 
illustrious drivers and manufacturers of 
the United States?” Wellman thought 
that a lot of people in the car industry, 
as well as the people of Indianapolis, 
would agree to provide the funding 
for the erection of a statue. First he 
approached Adolf Wolter, one of the 
most fashionable sculptors in the United States at the time. 

They both set to work and came up with an estimate of 
around 40,000 dollars. In 1965 Wellman sent personal letters 
requesting individual contributions of 200 dollars. He assured 
each person contacted that the money would be placed in a 
bank up until the commencement of the project, and that if 
there turned out not to be sufficient funding for the project to 
go ahead, the money would be returned. He went on to per- 
suade his car enthusiast friends to create a committee. And so 
the 500 Oldtimers Club of Indianapolis was born. 

As soon as Wellman had collected the necessary amount of 
funding, he asked the sculptor, Wolter, to put forward differ- 
ent designs. He then invited the committee members to 
choose from the various sketches. A graduate of the Stuttgart 
Academy of Fine Arts, Wolter formed a partnership with John 
Herron, from the Indianapolis School of Art. The two men 
knew each other well. They had already won many awards 
together. They came to particular prominence with their con- 
struction of the Office of the American Legion in Washington, 
the monument in Detroit to those who died in the Second 


World War, as well as several universities and churches. 


Louis Chevrolet watches over the Indianapolis Speedway. 


The memorial at the 
Indianapolis Speedway, 
one of the very few tributes 
to Louis Chevrolet 

in the world. 
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In the summer of 1970 all the carved sections were stored in 
a room at the Speedway. Large-scale works were then carried 
out, notably the construction of a museum. It wasn’t until 
1975 that the memorial statue of Louis Chevrolet was finally 
erected. 

The monument includes four bronze plaques showing dif- 
ferent stages in Louis Chevrolet's life. We see him alongside 
Henry Ford, who is sitting at the wheel of one of his cars, and 
with William Durant in front of the first Chevrolet, built in 
1911. The names of the generous donors are engraved in mar- 
ble on the back of the memorial, as well as the names of racing 
drivers who made their mark on the Speedway track, particu- 
larly during the Indianapolis 500 race. 

Each year thousands of people visit the memorial in the 
middle of the Speedway to discreetly pay their respects to Louis 
Chevrolet. 
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~ This is the extraordinary saga of the most illustrious son of the Canton of © 


Jura, i in Switzerland. A native of | the town of Bonfol,. born i in Chaux-de- 
Fonds in the Neuchatel region, Louis Chevrolet had one of the most 
remarkable automobile adventures of the past hundred years. This is the 
man behind the tens of millions of Chevrolet cars across the globe! 

“Louis Chevrolet was not only a great creator of automobiles, but also a 


‘talented racing driver and a peerless inventor. Technically brilliant, but 


i lacking a head for business, Louis Chevrolet died a broken man, having 
sold off the Chevrolet brand | name at a knockdown price to a smarter 


businessman. 


The man that made the maxim “Never give up” his own held fast to this 


principle his entire life. Yet while Henry Ford ended his days in splen- 
~ dour, Louis Chevrolet spent his final years in a small house i in Detroit, 
~ where he died just fifty years ago. 


- But his route from La ‘Chau -de-Fonds t to Dettoit was full of adventure, | 


- fierce determination, and impassioned outbursts. Louis Chevrolet had a 
ae and fascinating a3 a 
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